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rival of Twining, a poet of some experience, it was reason-
able to hope for a successful tragedy from English history j
but his Adelaide was powerful only in scenes , and I despair
now of any modern Muse strong enough to assume the
stage histories of which Shakespeare has left us so many
models, that tempt by the great abundance of their business,
and become abortive from the feeble delineations of char-
acter, or the little nature in the dialogue.

In Miss Baillie's tragedy of De Montfort Mrs. Siddons
did her utmost with the Countess Jane. But the basis of
the tragedy was the passion of hatred, and the incidents
were all gloomy and dark and deadly. On the stage, I
believe, no spectator wished it a longer life, and it is to the
last degree mortifying to have to exhibit so many proofs
that the talent of dramatic writing in its noblest branch was,
in fact, dead among us ; and the powers of our transcendent
actress were, like the mighty arms of some Paladin in
romance, entirely unsuited to the feeble children who, to
their mere confusion, were tempted to employ them. As
some compensation for the failure of modern tragedies Mr.
Kemble returned to the management in the season of
18oo-1, and ancient tragedy returned with him.

It was now understood among theatrical people that Mr.
Kemble's resumption, of the management was a step taken
towards a purchase into the property, and Mr. Siddons was
not disinclined to embark a considerable sum with my late
friend in the concern; but I believe he considered the
only absolute security to be Mr. Sheridan's retirement alto-
gether, and the great orator held at this time a language
highly flattering to such a hope. But this arrangement,
however desirable, upon a strict inquiry, was found to be
impracticable; and, after a great deal of trouble and much
uneasiness, the business ended by the secession of the great
tragedians to the other theatre, and the purchase of Mr.
Kemble into Covent Garden 5 the consequences of which
unfortunate step are still pressing, and must long press, upon
all the parties.                                         .

Although principally, no doubt, occupied by the pro-
fessional exertions of Mrs. Siddons, I cannot pass over in
silence that series of domestic sorrows which must have